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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK 
OF MUSEUMS 

IN June of last year, the Government 
Bureau of Education published an ar- 
ticle by Paul M. Rea, Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, on 
the Educational Work of American Mu- 
seums, which contains an admirable sum- 
ming up of the causes and effects of this 
recently developed branch of museum acti- 
vity. Dr. Rea states that there are in 
the United States approximately 600 mu- 
seums, of which about 50 per cent, are 
devoted exclusively or chiefly to natural 
science, about 25 per cent, to history, and 
about 10 per cent, to art. The remaining 
15 per cent, are devoted to special or to 
miscellaneous subjects. 

"Approximately 38 per cent, of these 
museums derive their financial support 
from schools, colleges, or universities; 35 
per cent, from societies or associations; 15 
per cent, from city governments; 7 per cent, 
from private individuals or endowments 
exclusively; 4 per cent, from State govern- 
ments; and 1 per cent, from the National 
Government. " 

Of what are called "Public Museums/' 
Dr. Rea says: "The greatest and most ac- 
tive museums of America to-day, with few 
exceptions, have originated within the past 
50 years and have had their phenomenal 
development within 25 years. A few ex- 
amples may be given: American Museum 
of Natural History (1869); Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (1869); Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (1870); New York State Mu- 
seum (1870); Pennsylvania Museum 
(1876); Art Institute of Chicago (1879); 
Milwaukee Public Museum (1882); Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences (1889); 
Field Museum of Natural History (1894); 
Worcester Art Museum (1896); John Her- 
ron Art Institute (1896); Carnegie Institute 
Museums (1896). Most of these museums 
are of a new type, being founded and sup- 
ported either by private endowments or 
by municipal or state funds. There is a 
marked decrease in the number of new 
museums founded by colleges or by tech- 
nical societies, and museums are henceforth 
significant as public institutions. 



"The conception of museums as store- 
houses of technical material, of interest 
principally to specialists, has been broad- 
ened until the primary object has become 
visual instruction. Many researches are 
best conducted in museums, but the expen- 
diture of public funds is justified only by 
making the institution of practical benefit 
to the general public for recreation and in- 
struction. To this end an astonishing de- 
gree of technical skill has been applied, and 
the success of the result is evidenced by the 
continually increasing amount of public 
and private money devoted to the extension 
of museum work. 

"A similar change of policy on the part of 
art museums may be noted. Until recently 
these museums have been content to exhi- 
bit objects of art in as harmonious settings 
as possible. It was assumed that the sig- 
nificance of these objects would be evident 
to the visitor in proportion to his degree of 
artistic perception. The function of the 
museum was not conceived to include the 
education of the artistic sense of the visitor. 
To-day art museums are endeavoring to 
diffuse information about art and to develop 
appreciation of art in the general public. 

"The introduction of the educational 
function into museums is the keynote of 
their phenomenal development in the past 
quarter century. They are now democratic 
in the highest sense, responsible directly to 
the people and developing in proportion as 
they satisfy the needs of the people. 

"The most distinctively modern educa- 
tional activity of museums is to be found in 
cooperation with the public schools. Prob- 
ably no other subject has attracted such 
enthusiastic attention on the part of mu- 
seum workers or yielded such large results." 

Museums of natural history quite gener- 
ally lend exhibits to schools; they have 
special instructors who meet the teachers 
as well as the general visitors who desire to 
avail themselves of such services; and they 
have class rooms for those who desire a 
quieter place than the public galleries in 
which to talk. In two cities, Boston and 
Brooklyn, museums have been established, 
devoted entirely to the use of young people, 
while in several larger museums separate 
rooms have been set apart with small exhi- 
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bits arranged with a view to the youthful 
visitor's capacity for study and enjoyment. 

The museums of art have not been slow 
to realize that their obligation to the tax- 
payers is similar to that of their more 
numerous associates in natural history; and 
they have not been any less eager to make 
their collections useful to the younger gen- 
eration, expounding them to teacher and 
scholar in school rooms, as well as in the 
museum galleries and class rooms. 

Several museums of art in the smaller 
cities, like Toledo and Worcester, work 
directly with the children without the in- 
termediary of the schools, with a success 
denied the museums of larger places. 

In some cases museums publish special 
lists for the teacher who may desire to sup- 
plement school studies with the museum's 
illustrations of them; in some, separate 
educational bulletins are issued. Many 
museums lend photographs and lantern 
slides, and some, their collections, though 
to do this the museum must be rich in ob- 
jects unless its own exhibits are to be sacri- 
ficed. In this particular, the museums of 
natural history have an advantage in use- 
fulness over the museums of art, their 
specimens, comparatively speaking, being 
of far less pecuniary value than objects of 
art and, therefore, lent without such great 
risk of loss by fire or theft. 

Some weeks ago a circular letter was sent 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art to the 
various American museums of art asking 
for information regarding their cooperation 
with the public schools. To this letter, 
thirty-three replies have been received and 
from them the following facts have been 
tabulated. 

Twenty-two of the museums reporting 
are actively engaged in work with the 
schools and, almost without exception, 
upon their own initiative. In one or two 
instances, the Board of Education has 
taken the matter up most enthusiastically, 
and the success of the museum's work has 
been largely due to its efforts, but for the 
most part, the attitude of the school offi- 
cials has been one of indifference. In only 
eight cases is the work done in the museum 
recognized as part of the prescribed school 
work; in the others, what results have come 



are due to work done on the initiative of the 
teacher, in her own time. 

Thirteen of the museums employ a spe- 
cial person to carry on this work, under 
various titles (the title of "docent" was 
first used in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts in 1907), and in three or four, the 
Director devotes a great deal of his time 
to giving gallery talks, lectures, and lessons 
to school teachers and pupils in the museum 
lecture room, and in various public schools. 

Twenty of these museums give gallery 
talks and three more plan to do so next 
year; in eleven, class rooms are used, the 
galleries themselves being thought more 
useful from an objective point of view. 

Three of the museums reporting give a 
regular course of talks, the subjects of which 
are announced beforehand. Seven of them 
give talks but the subjects are dependent 
upon immediate demand. Ten museums 
combine these two methods. 

Lessons in the appreciation of art are 
given in fourteen of the museums reporting, 
but others claim this as the keynote of their 
relationship with the schools, and hence 
consider such a course unnecessary. Again, 
when the interest and enthusiasm of the 
child are aroused, such appreciation de- 
velops of its own accord. 

Definite cooperation is given in special 
school studies as follows: in drawing, by fif- 
teen museums; in English, by six; in history, 
ancient and modern, by twelve; in geogra- 
phy, by ten; and in the classics, by eight. 

Dr. Rea, in his article, quotes the well- 
known remark of our greatest writer on 
museum subjects, Dr. G. Brown Goode of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who says: "I 
should not organize a museum primarily 
for the use of the people in their larval or 
school-going stage of existence. The public 
school teacher, with the illustrated text- 
book, diagrams, and other appliances, is in 
these days a professional outfit which is 
usually quite sufficient to enable him to 
teach his pupils. School days last, at the 
most, only from five to fifteen years, and 
they end with the majority of mankind 
before their minds have reached the stage 
of growth most favorable for the reception 
and assimilation of the best and most useful 
thought. Why should we be crammed in 
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the times of infancy and kept in a state of 
mental starvation during the period which 
follows — from maturity to old age — a 
state which is disheartening and unnatural, 
all the more because of the intellectual 
tastes which have been stimulated and par- 
tially formed by school life/* 

But Dr. Rea makes it quite clear that the 
museums are not sacrificing the grown-ups 
for the children. It is not because the 
education of the young is considered of 
more importance than the pleasure and 



From the viewpoint of the schools, it has 
to do with the whole question as to the 
function of the department of public educa- 
tion. Shall the schools develop the child 
physically, mentally, morally, within a 
school building, when that is the true eco- 
nomy, and outside when that seems best, 
breaking down the traditional barriers 
which confined the teacher's work to drill 
in the three R's, using play, domestic work, 
the trades, art, music, science, literature, 
social functions, civic interests, vocational 




A CLASS OF CHILDREN IN THE WORCESTER (MASS.) ART MUSEUM 



profit of the mature that so much thought 
and energy are given to the educational side 
of its work by the present-day museum, 
but rather because of our awakened sense 
of duties and possibilities entirely un- 
thought of before, which, indeed, until the 
era of the "public" museum, did not exist. 
The educational work of the museum is not 
done in the place of, or at the expense of 
its other duties, but in addition to them. 

THE RELATION OF THE ART 
MUSEUM TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

THE subject of cooperation between 
such an institution as The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the 
public schools is a part of each of 
two much larger problems. 



hopes, love of adventure, and going into 
libraries, museums, the homes, the streets, 
the parks, the shops, the woods, wherever 
material can be found fit for the purposes of 
this broad conception of education? Or 
shall the schools concern themselves chiefly 
with drill in the use of the tools of culture, 
reluctantly incorporating only those courses 
which the home and society thrust upon 
them, and leaving it to extra-mural agencies 
to establish those correlations with the 
human activities of both past and present 
which make of each individual a member of 
the social fabric? 

Whether the Health Board or the School 
Department shall control medical inspec- 
tion of school children, whether vocational 
guidance shall be vested in teachers or 
in voluntary organizations, whether the 
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